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eg The Pournal of Belles Dettres. | 2s crowded to suffocation, and the tumultuous Ward, whose father was also a strolling mana- 
of shouting and clapping of hands lasted for full|ger.”” She made her appearance early on the 
ral, ‘ ny five minutes,’’ or that in one instance, * Desde-{stage, but we do not find any thing worth re- 
ai REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. mona’s sheets were so damp as to give her a|peating of her youth. 
yo ‘ cold.” In fact, to follow her, as we tried to fol-| Invited by Garrick to D La ‘ 
= Life of Mrs. mgr it oey- ag “ee low poor Boaden, in his Life of Mrs. Jordan, coldly racaived by the ces shy apy gent 
ed 1 vol., 12mo, aa » Now Fork. *81P eT) through hundreds of successive characters, with|returned to the provincial boards, where she 
the & Brothers. 1834. the details of want of success here, and great|was better appreciated, and after a successful 
sion It is somewhat singular that the two newest] applause there; acold reception in Dublin, and|representation at Bath, was recalled to London. 
Pe books from the American press, (with the ex-|a famous run of success some where in Scotland. |The book now launches out into criticisms on 
is 7 ception of Beckford’s Italy,) exciting the most}On some minds, we can readily believe, this/her characters, and gives a long chapter of 
» be popular attention at this moment, and therefore! will produce a sickening effect, and we could |names, and the qualifications of Mrs- Siddons’s 
h is entitled to the notice of a journal like ours,|have wished, that the Life of so really great| predecessors in the same walk of tragedy. We 
vun- ‘hich professes and endeavours to give the}/an actress and estimable a private character/soon come to a few memoranda from the pen 
tbe wry form and pressure of the (literary) times,}as Mrs. Siddons, had been divested of the|of the heroine, ‘but they strike us as being re- 
fu should be the life of an actress, and the me- details of her “ humiliating profession,” as she|markably deficient in length; these are eked 
once. moirs of a rogue. We do not mean to join|herself calls it at page 114; and herseif ele-jout, however, in the Boaden style, by dates of 
thein together—far from it, but they both be-|vated above the common herd who live by|{each first appearance in new characters, the 
» the long to clizses which the tacit consent of the|personating what too often they cannot feel,|cast of the players, and remarks upon the play 
chief part of mankind has united in a less or/and therefore cannot inspire their auditors with|cither by Mrs. 8. or by her biographer. Mrs. 
: a greater degree to condemn in the main; the|an admiration of. Siddons’s memoranda are pleasing, and there 
thick actress, both becanse her associates are neces-| Mrs. Siddons was no common performer, and|are parts of the work which create a passing 
ore sarily not the best, as well as because her|we can readily believe our author when he|interest in the bosom of the reader, but we are 
rot profession is an humiliating one—the rogue for] says, that after her having received a public in-|sadly disappointed as to cotemporary biography, 
1. Bvo. reasons not necessary to specify; and yet when] sult, “all her professional joy and ambition|letters, and anecdotes. Sheridan cheated her 
moirs either one or both of these become eminent in|drooped in her mind, and she sickened at the|of her salary as he cheated every body else, but 
sri the worldly sense of the term, the curiosity of| thought of being an actress.” Any mind of sen-|her eminent and deserved popularity as an ac- 
. ay their auditors, or their dupes, renders their me-|sibility would thus revolt at the humiliations}tress, supported by her unimpeached good 
Lois of moirs acceptable, and on the whole, perhaps, the| which even the successful votary of ‘Thespis|name, carried her through a long career, from 
yns of histories of no two professions are more cagerly| must at some time or other endure. which she retired with both honour and profit 
sketch sought after by the multitude who read for} But to return to the biography. Mrs. Sid-|in 1612, only returning to the stage on one or 
Rich, amusement or excitement. When such books] dons politely declined the honour of having her|two extraordinary occasions. She read occa- 
are good of their kind, they may possibly be|life written by Mr. Taylor, (Record Taylor,)| sionally before the royal family, but the cir- 
useful, and though the materials for the Life of|the chronicler of several successive “ stars,’’}cumstences attending those interviews do not 
\ Mrs. Siddons are decidedly scanty, it cannot be} whose * characters” and “ engagements” he has} much interest us. Having’ thus freely express. 
Pilieaahs denied that it teaches us that eminence on the|set down with a precision which would have|ed our disappointment, though it has not been 
slated stage is not attained without toil, and that the} entitled him to praise for his research in a more| unmingled with gleams of satisfaction, we shall 
urey & popularity thus rarely acquired can scarcely|important cause ;—she rather chose Mr. Camp-|close our remarks, with a single quotation from 
hope to reach beyond the generations who may} bell, and Jeft a very few memoranda in her own| the book. 
uel L. have witnessed the performer’s excellences. —_| handwriting; on this slender web he has woven) «Mrs, Siddons was a great, simple being, who was 
Lea & Mr. Campbell’s new work is, on the whole, aa memoir which would have been better had it} not shrewd in her knowledge uf the world, and was not 
failure ; it will be read, and that :xtensively,]been compressed to an hundred American pa ey pane haga in some 4 gp weeny by ve 7 
. ‘ . S x , jority le world, 16 universal feeling towards her 
pA but we venture to assert that it will not be pe-| pages. In that space he could have enumerated was respectful, but sho was thought austere. Now, 
y gused in this country, without a feeling of dis-| all the facts wort reading. That there are such} with all her apparent haughtiness, there was no person 
1835. appointment that there was so little of interest} we will ‘not deny, but that there are many un-|more hamble when humility morally became her. I 
bell, 1 § to relate, and so few incidents worthy ef storing] necessary particulars inserted, our usual candour| have known her call up her servant whom she found 
1934. up in the memory. Of ell technicalities, save} compels us to assert. It is impossible to invest she had undeservedly blamed, and beg his pardon before 
f th f th th ts oflth f Mrs. Sidd th dienity: her family. Hundreds of her letters have been trans- 
us from those of the green-room—the casts of] the early career of Mrs. Siddons with dignity 5) mitted to me; and, though hér correspondence has dis. 
forgotten plays, and the heartless common-|she was a member of a strolling company, and| appointed me, in being less available than I could have 
: oe places of tmanagers without money, and ac-| was married to one of the number. Mr. Camp-| wished for quotation, yet, iri one respoct, it delighted 
gen tresses in fear of public derision. How im-|bell’s words are, “She was .the daughter of uk. - — gee aoe fe 
H mestic character, in no 0 #, Lhoug. 
pour to have raked up from the London| Roger Kemble, the manager of theatrical) oo or tom are written on subjects of potty vezation, 
By Mrs. orning Chronicle of 1790, that in welcoming| company that performed chiefly in the midland] ig there a single traco of angry feeling. 
the reappearance of Mrs. Siddons, ‘“ the house] and the western towns of England, and of Sarah] + From intense devotion to her profession, s':e derived 
PART Ii—No. 15, ocroper 7, 1834. 
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a peculiarity of manner, of which I have the fullest be- 
lief she was not in the least conscious, unless reminded 
of itj--I mean the habit of attaching dramatic tones 
and emphasis tu. common-piace colloquial subjoets, 
She went, for instance, one day, into a shop at Bath, 
and after bargaining for some calico, and hearing the 
mercer pour forth a hundred commendations of the 
cloth, she put the question to him, * Bud will it wash?” 
in a manner so electrifying as to make the poor shop- 
man start back from his counter. I once told her this 
anecdote about lerself, aud she laughed at it heartily, 
saying, ** Witness truth, | never meant to be tragical.” 
This singularity made her manner susceptible of cari- 
cature. [ know not what others felt, but I own that I 
loved her all the better for this unconscious solemnity 
of manner; for independently of its being blended with 
habitual kindness to her friends, and giving, odd as it 
may ecem, a zest to the humour of her familiar conversa- 
tion, it always struck me as a token of her simplicity. 
In point of fact, a manner in itself artificial sprung out 
of the naiveté of her character. 

“In the course of a fong life, how few individuals 
have diffused so much delight and moral sympathy! 
When a foreigner camo to London, during her reign 
on the stage, and demanded to sce all that England 
could boast of, could you have cone justice to your 
country without showing him the Siddons as one of the 
ornaments of our empire? And she was more than a 
woman of geuius; for the additional benevolence of 
her heart mude her an honour to her sex and to human 
nature,” 


Memoirs of Vidocq, principal agent of the 
French police until 1827. Written by him- 
self. Trenslated from the French. 1 vol. 
8vo. Philadelphia. Carey & Hart. 1834. 


The memoirs of Vidocq appeared in Eng- 
lish, first as a part of a series of volumes o 
autobiographies, which have: been in a long 
course of publication; though the series has vow 
reached its thirty-fourth volume, and includes 
Hume, Lilly, Voltaire, Gibbon, Hardy Vaux, 
and many great as well as bad people, who have 
thought it advisable to write their own lives, not 
one of these has probably found so many eager 
readers as Vidocq. ‘I'he London edition, in four 
volumes, has been in our possession since 1829, 
and we may fairly confess we have often regret- 
ted, that it was not entirely free from those ob- 
jections which would banish it from a “ Libra- 
ry,”’ calling itself * Select;”’ for the scenes are 
of an, exciting and curious kind, and form a 
chapter in the history of man, which can be 
studied probably no where else so readily. 

Instead of inculeating roguery, as some would 
have us believe, Vidueq’s memoirs have always 
appeared to us, to hold up so fearful a picture 
of the pains and penalties of crime, as to deter 
an ordinary spirit from any wish to participate 
in scenes which lead to certain disgrace. Indeed, 
it is impossible, afier reading these memoirs, to 
give any reason why a man should think of leav- 
ing the common and creditable paths of life, 
where he walks on speaking terms with bis 
neighbours, to enter on such courses as those 
which Vidocq, very unfortunately for his happi- 
ness, adopted in his early years,—unless it be a 
natural depravity of disposition, inclining him to 
put hiinself in the way of being hunted, docked, 

‘ flogged, imprisoned, and hanged. Half. the 
industry, and half the patience, demanded for 
the successful exercise of modern roguery, would 
insure a respectable livelihood in any of the un. 
stigmatised trades, or learned professions; and 
surely it must, on' the balance, be found better 
to sit safely inside the jurors’ box with eleven 
coadjutors, or stand quibbling dexterously as 
counsel for the unfortunate, than to bestow ten 
times the labour which these honourable occu- 
pations demand, for the sake of acquiring faci- 


lity in picking watehes out of fubs, with the 
gallows in full view, to say nothing of the aw- 
fully debasing society which it naturally leads 
into, and of which Videcq’s memoirs afford, 
perbaps, the most extensive and revolting record 
extant, 

The dangerous tendency of this memoir, if it 
can fairly be charged with any such, seems to 
be of a nature opposed to a seductive one; it 
never can, we think, inspire a wish to dabble in 
the mysteries of the Bicétre or the chain-gang, 
any more than encourage an inclination for im- 
prisonment and a solitary cell, for it happens 
almost invariably, sooner or later, as such me- 
moirs teach, that the unhappy subject is bowled 
out.* ‘The reformation which Vidoeg thinks he 
underwent, is still less to be looked upon as a 
lure to his courses, for no sooner does he be- 
come the secret agent of the police, than he 
undergoes a series of mortifications and hard- 
ships of body and mind which are appalling, and 
as we find in the sequel, after being a paper 
manufacturer, he is unsuccessful in life, proba- 
bly owing to his infamous character, and our 
memoir leaves him in jail for debt. 

Having then dismissed this point, which may 
not, however, be considered by our readers as 
entirely settled, we have little more left to per- 
form, than to give a few specimens of the hook, 
for the benefit of those under whose observation 
it may not have fallen. Vidocq commenced his 
life a precociously bad youth; he robbed his 
parents who were honest bakers—was obliged 
to flee—joined a company of mountebanks— 
was abused by the master puppet, and entered 
the army. At Arras, we have a picture of the 
migratory guillotine of revolutionary France, 
which is sufliciently horrible: — 


“ On entering the city, I was struck with the air of 
consternation which every countenance wore; some 
persons whom I questioned looked at me with con- 
tempt, and left me without making any reply. What 
extraordinary business was being transacted? Pene- 
trating the crowd, which was thronging into the dark 
and winding streets, I soon reached the fish-imarket. 
Then the first object which struck my sight was. the 

uillotine, raising its blood-red boards above the silent 
multitude. An old man, whom they had just tied to 
the fatal plank, was the victim; suddenly { heard the 
sound of trumpets. On a high place which overiook. 
ed the orchestra, was seated a man, still young, clad 
in a Carmagnole of black and biue stripes. This per- 
son, Whose appearance announced monastic rather 
than military habits, was leaning carelessly on a ca. 
valry sabre, the large hilt of which represented the cap 
of liberty; a row of pistols ornamented his gird!c, and 
his hat, turned up'in the Spanish fashion, was sur- 
mounted by a large tri-coloured cockade: | recognised 
Joseph Lebon. At this moment his mean countenance 
was animated with a horrid smile; he paused from 
beating time with his left foot ; the trumpets stoppee ; 
he made a signal, and the old man was placed under 
the blade. A sort of clerk, half drunk, then appeared 
at the side of the ‘uvenger of the people,’ and read 
with a horse voice a bulletin of the army of the Rhine 
and Moselle. At each paragraph the orchestra scund- 
ed a chord; and when the reading was concluded, the 
head of the wretched old man was stricken off amidst 
shouts of ‘ Vive la republique!’ repeated by tho satel- 
lites of the ferocious Lebon, J shall never forget, nor 
can | adequately depict the impression of this horrible 
sight. I reached my father’s house almost as lifeless 
as the miserable beipg whose agony had been so cruel- 
ly prolonged ; and then I learnt that he was M. de 
Mongen, the old commandant of the citadel, coudemn- 
ed as an aristocrat. A few days before, they had ex- 
ecuted at the same place, M. de Vieux-Pont, whose 
ouly crime was that of having a parrot, in whose chat- 
terings there were some sounds like the cry of * Vive 
le roi!’ The parrot bad escaped the fate of his mas- 
ter; and it was said that it had been pardoned at the 





* Finished—hung up. Slang Dictionary. 





entreaty of the citizeness Lebon, who had undertaken 
to convert it. The citizeness Lebon had been a nun 
of the 7 of Vivier; with this qualification added 
to many others, she was the fitting consort of the ex. 
curate of Neuville, and exercised a powerful influence 
over the members of. the commission at Arras, in 
which were seated, as judges or jurymen, her brother. 
in-law and throe uncles, The ex-nun was no less 
greedy of gold than blood, Ono evening at the thea. 
tre, she ventured to make this address to the crowded 
auditery:—* Ali, Sans Culottes, they say it is not for 
you that the guillotine is at work ! hat the devil, 
must we not denounce the enemies of the country ? 
Do you know any noble, any rich person, any aris- 
tocratical shopkeeper? Denounce him and you shall 
have his money-bags.” The atrocity of this monster 
was only equalled by that of her husband, who aban- 
doned himself to the greatest excesses, Frequently 
after his orgies he was seen running through the city 
making bestial propositions to one young person, brand. 
ishing a sabre over another’s head, and firing pistols in 
the ears of women and children. 

“ An old apple-woman, with a red cap and sleeves 
tucked up to the shoulders, carrying a long stick of 
hazel-wood, usually attended him in his walks, and 
they were frequently met arm-in-arm together. This 
woman, called mother Duchesne, in allusion to the 
famous father Duchesne, figured as the Goddess of 
Liberty in several democratic solemnities, She regu- 
larly assisted at the sittings of the commission; for 
which she prepared the arrests by her speeches and 
denunciations. She thus brought to the guillotine all 
the inhabitants of one street, which was left entirely 
desolated.” 


Vidocq soon becomes a confirmed rogue and 
vagabond, is imprisoned and escapes with the 
ease of a T'renck, though with more dexterity, 
but is at length condemned to the galleys:— 


“Our ‘toilsome jourtey endured for twenty-four 
days, and on reaching Pont-a-Lezen, we were placed 
in tue depot of the Bagne, when the prisoners perform 
a kind of quarautine, until they have recovered frou 
their fatigue, and it has been ascertained whether thy 
have any contagious disease. On our arrival we were 
washed in pairs, in large tubs filled with warm water, 
and on quitting the bath our clothes wero »ilotted 
us. I received, like the others, a rod freck om Cas- 
sock, two pair of trowsers, two sail clo*! shirts, two 
pair of shoes, and a green cap; each serment and ar- 
ticle was marked with the initials @AL, and the cap 
had besides a tin plate, on which was the number of 
the entry in the register. When they had given us our 
clothing, they riveted an jron ring around the leg, but 
did not couple us, 

“The depot of Pont-a-Lezen, being a sort of laza- 
retto, there was jot a very rigorous vigilance kept up. 
I was even tok! that it was easy to get out of the 
rooms and climb the outside walls, 1 learnt this from 
a man mamed Blondy, who had unce escaped this way 
from the Bagne ai Brest, and hoping to profit by this 
information, ] made arrangements to avail myself of 
the first opportunity. We sowetimes had loaves given 
to us, weighing eighteen pounds each, and on quitting 
Morlaix, | had hollowed out one of these and filled it 
with a shirt, a pair of trowsers, and some handker- 
chiefs. It was a new kind of portmanteau, and passed 
unsuspected, Lieutenant Thierry had not given me 
to a special watch, on the contrary, having learnt the 
grounds of my condemnation, he had told the com. 
missary, when speaking of me, that with men as or- 
derly as I was, he could manage the chain as easily as 
a girl’s school. I had then inspired no mistrust, and 
looked about me to execute my project. I at first 
contemplated cutting through the wall of the room in 
which I was placed. A steel chise) left by accident on 
the foot of my bed by a turnkey prisoner, who riveted 
the ankle cuffs, served me to make the opening, whilst 
Blondy cut my irons. This completed, my comrades 
made a figure of straw, which they put in my place, 
to deceive the vigilance of the argousins on guard, and 
soon, clothed in the garments I had concealed, I got 
into the court-yard of the depot. The walls which 
environed it were at least fifteen feet high, and to climb 
them I found I must get something like a ladder, a 
pole served as a proxy, but it was so heavy and so lo 
that it was impossible for me to drag it over the penn 
to aid my descent on the other side. After many trials, 
as vain as they were painful, | was compelled to risk 
the leap, in which I succeeded so. badly, and came 
down so violently on ny legs, that I could scarcely 
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drag myself into a bush that was near. I hoped, that 
when the pain had somewhat abated, | could escape 
before daybreak, but it became more excessive, and my 
feet swelled so prodigiously, that 1 was compelled to 
give up all hopes of escape, | dragged myvelf along, 
as well as I was able, to the door of the depot to return 


to my cell, thinking thereby to diminish the number of 


blows which would be assuredly bestowed upon me. 
A sister whom Ll asked for, and to whom IJ told all, 
had me conveyed into a room where my feet were 
dressed, This excellent woman, who compassiunated 
my lot, went to the commandant of the depot, and ob- 
tained niy pardon by her solicitations, and at the end 
of three wecks, being completely recovered, | was con- 
veyed to Brest. 

“The Bagne is situated in the bosom of the bay; 
piles of guns, and two pieces of cannon, mounted at 
the gates, pointed vut to me the entrance, into which 
I was introduced, after having been examined by the 
two cuards of the establishment. The boldest of the 
condemned, however hardened, have confessed that it 
is impossible to express the emotions of horror excited 
by the first appearance of this abode of wretchedness. 
Each room containing twenty night camp couches, 
ealled banes, (benches,) on which lie six hundred fet- 
tered convicts, in long rows, with red garbs, heads 
shorn, cyes Kaggard, dejected countenances, whilst the 
perpetual clank of fetters conspires to fill the soul with 
horror. But this impression on the convict soon passes 
away, who feeling that here he has no cause to blush 
at the presence of any one, soon identifies himself with 
his situation. That he may not be the butt of the gross 
jests and filthy buffoonery of his follows, he affects to 
participate in them; he even exceeds them; and svon 
in tone and gesture this conventional depravity gets 
hold of his heart. Thus, at Anvers, an ex-bishop ex- 
pericnced, at first, all the outpourings of the riotous 
jokes of his companions; they always addressed him 
as monseigneur, and asked his blessing in all their ob- 
acenities; at every moment they constrained him to 
profane his former character by blasphemous words, 
and by dint of reiterating these impieties, he contrived 
to shake off their attacks; at a subsequent period he 
became the public housekeeper, at the Bagne, and was 
always styled monseigneur, but he was no longer ask- 
ed for absolution, for he would have answered with 
the grossest blasphemies, 

“It is on days of rest, particularly, that the recital 
of crimes often imaginary, of close connections, and 
infamous compliances, completes the corruption of a 
man, whose punishment for a first fault exposes him 
to this pernicious contact. To prevent this, it has been 
in contemplation to do away with the system of Bagnes 
altogether. At first, opinion was unanimous on this 
point, but when a substitution of punishment became 
the matter in question, plans were very variously 
sketched out; some proposed penitentiaries, like those 
of Switzerland and the United States; others, and 
these are the majority, have advocated colonisation, 
sdducing the happy results and prosperity of the Eng- 
lish establishments in New South Wales, better known 
as Botany Bay.” 


After varioys adventures succeeding his next 
escape, sundry convictions and low amours, 
passing through scenes amply sufficient to make 
half a dozen stories such as Gil Blas or Don 
Quixote, we find Lim employed as the principal 
agent of French police at Paris; in various dis- 
guises he proves the most capital thief-taker on 
record. A single specimen of his adroitness 
must serve for a whole book of similar adven- 
tures: — 


«A short time after the difficult affair which proved 
so fatal to the cooper, I was employed to detect the 
authors of a nocturnal robbery, committed by climbing 
and forcible entry in the apartments of the Prince de 
Condé, in the Palais Bourbon. Glasses of a vast size 
had disappeared, and their abstraction was effected 
with so much precaution, that the sleep of two Cerberi. 
who supplied the place of a watchman, had not been 
for a moment disturbed. The frames in which these 
glasses had been, were not at all injured; and I wes 
at [first tempted to believe that they had been taken out 
by looking-glass makers or cabinet makers; but in Paris 
these workmen are so numerous, that [ couid not pitch 
on any one of them whom I knew with any certainty 
of suspicion. Yet I was resolved to detect the guilty, 
and to effect this 1 commenced my enquiries. 

“ The keeper of a sculpture-gallery, near the quin- 





caux of the invalids, gave mo the first information by 
which I was guided, About three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, he had seen near his door several glassos, in tho 
care of a young man, who pretended to have beeo 
obliged to station thom there whilst waiting for the re- 
turn of his porters, who had broken their hand-barrow. 
Two hours afterwards, the young man having found 
two messengers, lad made them carry off the glasses, 
and had directed them to the side of the fountain of 
the invalids. According to the keeper, the person he 
saw was about twenty-three years of age, and about 
five feet and an inch (French measure.) He was cloth- 
ed in an iron-gray great coat, and had a very good 
countenance, This information was not immediately 
useful to me, but it led me to find the messenger, who, 
the day after the robbery, had carried some glasses of 
large size to the Rue Saint-Dominique, and left them 
at the little Hotel Caraman. These were, in all pro- 
bability, the glasses stolen, and if they were, who 
could say that they had not changed domicile and 
owner? I had the person who had received them 
pointed out to me, and determined on introducing my- 
self to her; and that my presence might not inspire 
her with fear, it was in the guise of a cook that I in- 
troduced myself to her notice. The light jacket and 
cotton night-cap are the ensigns of the profession; I 
clothed myself in such attire, and fully entering into 
the spirit of my character, went to the little Hotel de 
Caraman, where I ascended to the first floor. The 
door was closed; I knocked, and it was opened to me 
by a very good-looking young fellow, who asked me 
what I wanted. I gave him an address, and told him 
that having Jearnt that he was in want of a cook, | 
had taken the liberty of offering my services to him, 

“*My dear fellow, you are under a mistake,” he 
replied, ‘the address you have given me is not mine, 
but as there are two Rues Saint-Dominique, it is most 
probably to the other that you should go.’ 

‘All Ganymedos have not been carried off to Olym- 
pus, and the handsome youth who spoke to me had 
inanners, gestures, and Janguage, which, united to 
his appearance, convinced me in an instant with whom 
my business lay. I instant!y assumed the tone of an 
initiate in the mysteries o. the ultra-philanthropists, 
and after some signs which he perfeetly understood, I 
told him how very sorry 1 was that he did not want 
me. 

“Ah, sir,’ I said to him, ‘I would rather remain 
with you, even if you only gave me half what I should 
get elsewhere ; if you only knew how miserable I am; 
I have boen six months out of place, and I do not get 
adinner every day. Would you believe that thirty- 
six hours have clapsed, and [ have not taken any 
thing ?? 

“* You pain me, my good fellow ; what, are you 
still fasting? Come, come, you shall dine here.’ 

“] had reully an appetite capable of giving the lic ] 
had just uttered all ,the semblance of truth; a two- 
pound loaf, half a fowl, cheese, a bottle of wine, 
which he produced, did not make long sojourn on the 
tavle. Once filled, I began again to talk of my unfor- 
tunate condition. 

* «Seo, sir.’ said I, ‘if it be possible to be in a more 
pitiable situation. 1 know four trades, and out of the 
whole four cannot get employ in one—tailor, hatter, 
cook ; 1 know a little of all, and yet cannot get on. 
My first start was as a looking-glass setter.’ 

“*A looking-glass setter!’ said he abruptly: and 
without giving him time to reflect on the imprudence 
of such an exclamation, I went on. 

“* Yes, a looking-glass setter, and I know that trade 
the best of the four; but business is so dead, that there 
is really nothing now stirring in it.’ 

“ © Here, my friend,’ said the young man, presenting 
to me a small glass, ‘this is brandy, it will do you 
good; you know not how much you interest me, I can 
give you work for several days.’ 

“*Ah! sir, you are loo good, you restore me to 
life 2 how, if you please, do you intend to employ 
me ? 

“As a looking-glass framer.’ 

“¢If you have glasses’ to fit, pier, Psyche, light of 
day, joy of Narcissus, or any others, you have only 
to entrust me with them, and I will give you a cast of 
my craft,’ 

“*T have glasses of great beauty, they were at my 
country-house, whence | sent for them, lest the gentie- 
men Cossacks should take a fancy to break them.’ 

“*¢ You did quite right; but n:ay I see them ?’ 

“+ Yes, my friend.’ 

“He took me into a room, and at the first glance I 
recognised the glasses of the Palais Bourbon. I was 


ecstatic in their praise, their size, &c.; and after hav- 
ing exainined them with the minute attention of aman 
who understands what he is about, | praised the skill 
of the workman who unframed thom, without injury 
to the silvering. ; 

**Tho workman, my friend,’ said he, ‘the work- 
man was myself; |] would not allew any other person 
to touch them, not even to load them in the car- 
riage.’ 

“*Ah! sir, | ain sorry to give you the lie, but what 
you tell me is impossible; a man must have been a 
workman to undertake such work, and even the best 
he of the craft might not have succeeded,’ 

“In spite of my observation, he persisting in assert- 
ing that he had nv help, and as it would not have an. 
swered my purpose to have contradicted him, | dropped 
the subject. 

“A lie was an accusation at which he might have 
been angry. but he cid not speak with less Amenity, 
and after having given me his instructions, desired me 
to come early next day, and begin my work as early as 
possible. 

**Do not torget to bring your diamond, as I wish 
you to remove those arches, which are no longer fash- 
ionable.’ 

**He had no more to say to me, and J had no more 
to learn. | left him, and went to join my two agents, 
to whom I gave the description of his person, and de- 
sired them to follow him if he should go out. A war- 
rant was necessary to effect his apprehension, which I 
procured, and soon aflerwerds, having changed my 
dress, | returned with the commissary of pulice and 
my agents to the house of the amateur of glasses, who 
did not expect to see me so soon. He did not know 
me at first, and it was only at the termination of 
our search, that, examining me more closely, he said 
to me:— 

“¢T think I recognise you, are you not a cook ?” 

“Yes, sir, I replied; ‘I am a cook, tailor, hatter, 
looking-glass setter, and, moreover, a spy, at your 
service.’ 

“ My coolness so much disconcerted him, that he 
could not utter another word.” 


We-cannot hope by these few extracts to con- 
vey an idea of the curious contents of these five 
hundred closely printed octavo pages; should 
we have space next week, we may add a scene 
or two of successful rogue catching. 


—— 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Life of Mrs. Siddons.—In stating, as we 
have done, our honest conviction of the charae- 
ter of Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons, we 
would not willingly be accused of cynicism ; 
the opinions of the daily press on the first ‘‘ out- 
break,” are against us—witness the following 
from the National Gazette:— 

“We may conscientiously recommend to all general 
readers, the poet Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons, as 
a work of manifold desert. The heroine and the author 
have both a distinctive reputation to which justice is done, 
and which imparts a special interest to every chapter. 
The Messrs. Harpers, of New York, have furnished it 
in a single, well-printed duodecimo of 260 pages—more 
convenient than the Loudon copy and five times 
cheaper.” 

The lines italicised we have been unable to 
comprehend, but the meaning hidden by the 
words may be deeper and better than would at 
first appear. The United States Gazette was 
so absorbed in the work as almost to have for- 
gotten to inform its readers of the existence of 
the book! ‘These are high authorities cer. 
tainly, but we have come to look upon such 
notices as matters of course; we view them as 
mere advertisements, for such they are, and 
such they should be known to be. 

The London Atheneum, a periodical which 
has more weight with us, says, ‘‘ There are fine 
passages, pleasant outbreaks of criticism, but 
an infinite deal of discursive and unimportant 





matter, as if the biographer himself was per- 





She Fournal of Belles Uettres. 








plexed how to weave his thin web over two 
volumes. Yet there was no want of enthusiasm 
on our parts for the admirable actress, or re- 
spect for the poet—the curse of barrenness was 
on the subject.” 


The London Metropolitan, received since 
our review was written, whose critical depart- 
ment we prefer now to any of its monthly ri- 
vals, says :—* The career of Mrs. Siddons has 
been quiet and correct, like her conduct 
through life; the materials, therefore, which 
the author has to work upon, are much too 
scanty to furnish the quantity of pages insisted 
upon by bibliopolists. A great portion of the 
present work were better omitted ; and had Mr. 
Campbell, instead of two volumes octavo, writ- 
ten her biography in about the same space as 
Johnson has allotted to the most claborate of 
his Lives of the Poets, it would have been 
quite as complete, and read with much more 
interest. But the author has attempted to do 
what even he cannot do; which is, make much 
out of nothing, alias, make bricks without 
straw—for booksellers, like the Pharaohs of old, 
dictate even to such men as Campbell, and he 
must obey; his work is therefore commenced in 
a measured and dignified strain, which to us 
trenches upon the ludicrous. * * * * Mr. 
Campbell has done all he could do—no man 
can do more ; but we wish him a better subject 
next time he puts pen to paper. To eay that it 
is not interesting would be wrong; but it has 
not that intense interest which the writings of 
Campbell always will command, when he is 
employed upon a subject worthy of his acknow- 
ledged genius.” 

We deprecate the censure of the publishers 
for our remarks, and that of the public for their 
length; we acknowledge the receipt of a copy 
of the book, but do not doubt that it will be 
more agreeable to the goud sense of the Messrs. 
Harpers to see a candid criticism than a regular 
and incessant strain of praise on all they pub- 
lish—a strain which is now so well understood 
that the public receive it with large grains of 
allowance, if indeed they value it at all. 


Cheaper than Cheap.—Beckford’s Italy, just 
published in two neat volumes duodecimo, is 
sold by the booksellers at $1.25, though printed 


in the same sized type as in the “ Library !”’ 
Our subscribers procured it word for word for 
. about twenty-five cents. A dollar and a quarter, 
it must be remembered, pays for thirteen of our 
numbers. 


Frederic and Ellen.—By the kindness of the 
artist, Mr. Alexander Lawson, we have a proof 
of a new engraving for the Religious Souvenir 
of 1835, entitled “ Frederic and Ellen,” from 
another capital painting by Krimmel. When 
we give the name of the attist it would seem 
unnecessary to pass an encomium, but in the 
present instance every minute portion is so ex- 
quisitely finished, that we are tempted to say it 
exceeds any thing from the same nice graver 
which has come under our notice. | Frederick, 
drafted for a soldier, is in the act of parting 
from his wife, a very interesting figure, who 
bears in her arms a babe. Behind her the old 
grand-father (a fine portrait of Heckewelder,) 
raises a hand with a countenance of woe, while 
his wife is stooping to detain a little boy ac- 
coutred with a mimic sword and feathers, who 
seems determined to accompany the recruit to 
the wars. A little girl near her father and an 


elder sister, complete the front group, while in 
the back ground the trumpeter sounds a blast 
impatient of delay, and the soldiery are grouped 
beyond. A fine dog, chickens, ducks, turkeys, 
cows, a running fountain at the horse trough, 
and sundry etcetetas in front of the house, with 
a distant view across the Susquehanna, com- 
plete one of the most charmingly executed 
scenes both as regards the grouping and the 
execution that we have looked on for many a 
day. 

American Penman. By B. H. Rand, Phila- 
delphia.—A new edition of this beautiful work 
has been lately published by the author. It is 
a useful and excellent guide to penmanship. 
We have already entered our caveat against 
those charlatans who pretend to teach in five 
lessons this useful and elegant art. Correct 
principles, industriously practised, alone will 
give a permanently good result. Mr. Rand 
teaches the first—ithe other must depend of 
course on individual application. Even with- 
out the aid of a teacher, this book may produce 
great improvement, the rules being so plain 
and practical. Five dollars (the price of tlre 
American Penman) spent on it, will, to an in- 
dustrious tyro, be of much more service than 
when given to an impudent pretender. 

The Wandering Jew.—Our last Journal 
should have mentioned that the novel entitled 
The Doomed, is the story of the Wandering 
Jew. 

i 


Boswell was a man who—not only with an extraor- 
dinary memory but quickness of apprehension, for no 
one can remember what he does not understand—had 
great appearance of folly in conversation and conduct, 
i know him about 1788 or 1789, when attending the 
circuit at the Maidstone Assizes. He had buoyant and 
jovial spirits, great vanity, and great absurdity. Wil- 


playod him off with great adroitness, and with an in- 
exhaustible fund of humour, drollery, raillery, and wit. 
Many years afterwards I knew his two sons, Sir Alex- 


ander and James Boswell: they had both something of 


the character of the father, and Loth injured themselves 
by convivality—Sir E. Brydges. 


a 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES 
In the press. 


The Present State of Aural Surgery, or Methods of 
Treating Deafness, Diseases of the Ears, the Deaf and 
Damb, &c. By W. Wright, Esq., Surgeon-Aurist to 
her late majesty Queen Charlotte, &c. &c. &e. 

Documents I!lustrative of the Life and History of 
Thomas a Becket. Edited, with notes and ilinstrations, 
by Joun Holmes and Joseph Stevenson, Esqrs, 


Warleigh, or the Fatal Oak; a Legend of Devon. 
By Mrs. Bray. 

Bibliopecia, or the Art of Bookbinding, in all its 
Branches; illustrated with engravings. By J. A. 
Arnett. 

The Court of Sigismund Augustus, or Poland in the 
Sixteenth Century ; an historical novel. By Alexander 
Bronikowski; and transiated into English by a Polish 
refugee. ; 

The Third Part of a Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine, with numerous formule of Medicines. By Dr, 
James Copland, 

Mr. Thackery, the author of the opera of the Syl- 
phyde, shortly to be produced at Arnold’s new Eng- 
lish theatre, is a young barrister of great genins and 
acquirements; he has previously written various works 
that have been highly appreciated by the public. : 

A Life of Kean, the actor, is in a forward state of 
preparation, written by a gentleman well-known in the 
literary world, and whose various productions, both in 
poetry and in prose, have long received the meed of 





public approbation, « 


liam Fielding, the eon of the author of * Tom Jones,”, 


List of New Books published in Loudon to the 
latest dates. 


A Manual of Mineralogy, by Robert Allan, Esq., 8vo. 
Hahneinann’s Fragmenta de Viribus Medicamentorum, 
by Dr. Quin, 8vo. Smiles and Tekrs, by M. A. Neale, 
32mo. Memoir of the Rev. Gordon Hall, A. M., by A. 
Bardwell, 12mo. Tales of Ireland, by the anthor of 
“Traits and Stories,” 12mo. Life and Character of 
Gerhard Tersteeyen, second edition, fep. 8vo. The 
Morbid Anatomy of the Human. Eye, by James 
Wardrop, second edition, 8vo. Nicholas’s Proceedings 
and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England, Vol. 
III., royal 8vo. Meteorological Observations and Ee 
suys, by John Dalton, 2d edition, 8vo, A Dictionary 
of the Holy Bible, for the use of Schools and Young 
Persons, by Edwin Robinson, 12mo. Evidences of 
Christianity, or Uncle Philip’s Conversations, 18mo. 
Sketches, by Mrs. Sigourney, 12mo. Biographical 
Sketches of Eminent Artists, by John Gould, 12mo. 
A Démonstration of the Nerves of the Human Body, 
by Joseph Swan, 4to. Slight Reminiscences of the 
Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy, 2 vols., post 8vo. An 
Offering of Sympathy, by a Parent, 18mo. 


——<=— 


Rew American Pubdlications. 


Principles of Rhetoric. By the Rev. B. William Lacy. 
1 vol. 12mo. Philadelphia: Hogan & Thompson. 1834, 

Brief Exposition of the Constitution of the United 
States. By James Bayard, Esq. 1 vol.12mo. Phila- 
delphia: Hogan & Thompson. Second edition. 1834. 

An Oral System of Teaching Living Languages, il- 
lustrated by a practical course of lessons in French, 
through the medium of the English. By Jean Manesca. 
1 vol. 8vo. pp. 372. New York; 1834, 

Practical Perspective, for the Use of Students, By 
T. P. Thenot. With 67 plates, price $1.50. 1 vol. 8vo. 
New York: Bliss, Wadsworth & Co, 1834. 


—_— 


T. M. Moore, of the Philadelphia Price Cur- 
rent, has invented a patent balance for the pur- 
pose of detecting counterfeit gold pieces. The 
invention possesses two important advantages, 
it is accurate and cheap. The article may be 
had of the patentee at his office in the Phila- 
delphia Exchange. We should suppose it a 
necessary article to every store keeper. 


—= 


COMPANION TO WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 


To be published semi-monthly, on the following 
terms :— 


1. The “* Companion” will contain the earliest possi- 
ble reprints of the best matter in the British pcriodi- 
cals, &c. 


2. It will be issued every fortnight, ard the form will 
be the same as that of the Library—each number con- 
taining sixteen pages—thus, every six months, giving 
thirteen numbers, which can be bound with the Li- ° 
brary at little or no more expense, and making a better 
sized volume; and to,those who do not take the Library 
itself, a volume cvery year, of 416 quarto pages of the 
siz@of the present, 


3. To individual subscribers to the Library, 

To a single subscriber, who does not take 
the Library, - . - : 

To two subscribers in company, ° - 

To five and more in a club, at the rate of two dollars 
each. 


4. As the work will not be commenced, unless a suf- 
ficient patronage be obtained, no payment is required 
at present, only the name, sent free of postage. Those 
wishing to support the publication will be pleased 
therefore to announce their intention as early as possi- 
ble, as it is intended to commence the work on the first 
of January next. On the issuing of the segond num- 
ber, payment will be expected, as its appearance will 
evince a sufficiency of patronage. 

Subscriptions respectfully solicited by the publisher. 


A. WALDIE, ° 





No. 207 Chesnut, below Seventh atveet. 








